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EDITORIAL 



The National Society for the Study of Education sponsored a 
committee which offered a report on silent reading at the Atlantic 
City meeting. This suggests the degree of importance 
Reading which is being attached to the idea in some quarters, 

and challenges attention as an educational phenome- 
non of more than passing interest. 

There seems to be no general agreement as to what the term 
" silent " reading may mean. The opposite of reading aloud occurs 
at once, but systematic study in accordance with an elaborate 
technique is apparently nearer the mark. "Assimilative reading" 
is the term used in recent articles. This apparently is but another 
name for study. 

So considered the idea will do good. The elementary schools 
have long been cursed with the senseless practice of reading aloud 
at sight by youngsters who too often have not the slightest notion 
of what they are reading. The high schools have loftily taken 
mastery of the printed page for granted. Each pupil for himself 
and failure take as many as possible! Let the elect and fore- 
ordained pass on. 

A movement under a banner, with whatever device, that leads 
to systematic and intelligent training of pupils in methods of 
intellectual work is to be encouraged. Probably half of the time 
which children now spend upon their school books is worse than 
wasted. The major devices of the printed page are not even 
observed, let alone being weighed and considered. Here at last 
is something upon which school and college, conservative and 
radical, can heartily agree. Teach the pupils how to study. 
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